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clerk, broadcaster, editor, and author. Boothroyd was a long- 
time writer for the British humor magazine Punch, where he 
became known for producing well-crafted, wide-ranging hu- 
mor, He began writing for the publication in 1938—after fif- 
tcen years as a bank clerk—and eventually collected many of 
his pieces in volumes such as Home Guard Goings-on From 
“Punch” ; or, The London Charivari, 1940-194] and Adastral 
Bodies From ‘‘Punch,”’ Boothroyd also broadcast humorous 
commentaries on British radio, and he published some of those 
writings in Boothroyd at Bay: Some Radio Talks. Among his 
other books are Prince Philip: An Informal Biography and A 
Shoulder to Laugh On, an autobiography. 


OBITUARIES AND OTHER SOURCES: 
BOOKS 
Who's Who, 139th edition, St. Martin’s, 1987. 
PERIODICALS 
Times (London), March {, 1988. 

* * Ok 


BORETZ, Alvin § 1919- 


PERSONAL: Bom June 15, 1919, in New York, N.Y.; son of 
Samuel (a tailor) and Mollie (a_shopkeeper; maiden name, 
Milch) Boretz; married Lucille Garson, November 1, 1942: 
children: Jennifer Boretz Kahnweiler, Carrie. Education: 
Brooklyn College (now Brooklyn College of the City Univer- 
sity of New York), B.A., 1942. Politics: Liberal. Religion: 
Jewish. 


ADDRESSES: Home—Woodmere, N.Y. Agent—Creative Art- 
ists Agency, 1888 Century Park E., Los Angeles, Calif. 90067. 


CAREER: Writer of scripts for Stage, screen, radio, and tele- 
vision programs, including ‘‘The Alcoa Hour,”’ ‘‘Armstrong 
Circle Theatre,”’ ‘‘General Electric Theatre,’’ ‘Playhouse 90,"* 
“ABC Afterschool Special,” “CBS Children’s Hour,”’ “ABC 
Movie of the Week,’ and ‘‘NBC World Premiere Movic."* 
New York Evening Journal, New York City, copy assistant, 
1937; Modern Industrial Bank, New York City, credit analyst, 
1937-42; free-lance radio Scriptwriter, 1942-54: television 
scriptwriter, 1954—. Adjunct professor of Screenwriting at 
Hofstra University and of communications at Adelphi Univer- 
sity, both 1976-78; president of board of trustees of Hewlett- 
Woodmere Public Library, Long Island, N.Y. Military ser- 
vice: U.S. Army Air Force, 1942-45; became warrant officer. 


MEMBER: Writers Guild of America (member of council, 1962- 
74; vice-president, 1969-71), Dramatists Guild, P.E.N. Amer- 
ican Center. 


AWARDS, HONORS: Ohio State Award from Institute for Ed- 
ucation by Radio-Television, 1956, for radio play ‘‘Little Girl 
Lost’’; Harcourt Brace Award for best television play, 1957, 
for ‘Trial of Poznan’’; Godmothers’ League Public Service 
Award, 1961, for “Armstrong Circle Theatre”’ television play 
“The Hidden World’’; first prize from Family Service Asso- 
ciation, 1963, for ““Armstrong Circle Theatre’” television play 
“Battle of Hearts’*; Christopher Award, 1973, for children’s 
drama ‘‘Follow the North Star,’’ an ‘“‘ABC Afterschool Spe- 
cial’’ presentation. 


WRITINGS: 


“Brass Target’’ (screenplay; based on the novel The Algon- 
quin Project by Frederick Nolan), United Artists, 1978. 
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“*Made in America’ (two-act stage play), first produced in 
Los Angeles at Mark Taper Forum, February 11, 1984. 


Author of many documentaries, several hundred radio plays, 
and more than one thousand television plays, including ‘‘The 
Blue Men,”’ ‘‘The Desperate Season,’ ‘‘No License to Kill,"’ 
“House of Cards,"* ‘Trial of Poznan,"’ ‘‘The Hidden World,”’ 
“Battle of Hearts,’* and ‘‘Follow the North Star,’’ Also author 
of scripts for episodes of television series ‘‘The Defenders,”’ 
“Dr. Kildare,’’ ‘‘Medical Center,"’ and ‘‘Kojak,”’ among 
others. 


SIDELIGHTS: Alvin Boretz ig widely known as one of tele- 
vision'’s most prolific writers. With an estimated one thousand 
dramatic scripts and various awards to his credit, he is an 
industry veteran who contributed to such ‘‘Golden Age of 
Television’’ shows as ‘‘The Alcoa Hour,”’ ‘‘Playhouse 90,"* 
and ‘‘General Electric Theatre.’ He also wrote scripts for 
episodes of a number of television series, including ‘‘Kojak”’ 
as well as the ‘‘ABC Afterschool Special’’ and ‘‘NBC World 
Premiere Movie.’’ Before television became popular during 
the early 1950s, Boretz wrote for radio. In that medium the 
writer honed his language skills and developed a flair for writ- 
ing dialogue. Additionally, he became noted for strong char- 
acter development, a feature which—with the sensitive but 
forthright handling of themes such as divorce, suicide, and 
mental retardation—distinguishes Boretz’s critically acclaimed 
work. 


Contributing to a feature film Project, Boretz wrote the screen- 
play for ‘‘Brass Target,’’ a 1978 motion Picture released by 
United Artists and starring Sophia Loren, John Cassavetes, 
and George Kennedy as U.S. Army General George S. Patton. 
Based on the novel The Algonquin Project by Frederick Nolan, 
the film suggests that Patton was assassinated in Germany by 
conspiring fellow officers who stole Nazi gold worth $2.5 
million. After comparing the film to such predecessors as ‘‘The 
Great Escape’’ and “Day of the Jackal,”’ Roger Ebert of the 
Chicago Sun-Times observed: ‘‘What sets [this] movie apart 


+ is that real care was lavished on‘* developing the characters’ 


and the script's complexities. Commenting on the film's “‘bang- 
up job of re-creating the German-Swiss settings,’’ an article 
in the New York Post declared, “you're willing to accept the 
whole thing as documentary... . ‘Brass Target’ moves fast, 
hits hard, and makes you believe a very tall story.”’ Ebert 
concurred, asserting that ‘‘the movie earns its stripes."* 


One of Boretz’s stage plays, ‘‘Made in America,’’ made its 
debut in 1984 at the Mark Taper Forum in Los Angeles. It 
was described as ‘‘a big play, with no scarcity of themes’’ by 
theatre critic Dan Sullivan writing in the Los Angeles Times. 
Set in middle-class Boston, the play pivots around a blue- 
collar, second-generation Irish American who laments the de- 
teriorating condition of his life and his country. ‘‘Boretz shows 
a good grasp of his characters and ... where he wants to go 
with them,’’ opined Sullivan, adding that cach of the play's 
scenes offers a ‘fresh attempt" to convey the main character's 
general malaise. Noting Boretz's sometimes humorous dia- 
logue in an otherwise serious play, Sullivan determined that 
“‘we may be dealing with an optimist here.** 


Boretz told CA: ‘‘As a boy I began frequenting downtown 
Brooklyn's first-run movie houses that also featured stage shows. 
That was enough to fire anyone's imagination, and I knew 
where my future lay. The Depression precluded full-time at- 
tendance at college so I switched to evening sessions and rum- 
maged around for jobs—from usher to copy boy, to reporter, 
to credit investigator at a bank, and then into the U.S. Army 
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CA interviewed Alvin Boretz by telephone on 
at his home in Woodmere, New York. 


May 28, 1986, 


How did 


career by writing radio plays. 
the foot in the door? 


at the beginning. I had been on the 
high school newspaper. I was in college at night in Brooklyn, 
and I managed to get a job as a copyboy on the New York 
[Evening] Journal. \ hoped to make my career as a& reporter, 
but then the New York American—which was a morning pa- 
per—was merged into the Journal, and they fired five thou- 
That was very disappointing 
to me. Then I got a job working in a bank for eighteen dollars 
a week. I hated every moment. I kept going to college at night, 
and I was writing all that time. 


CA: You started your 
the first break happen, 


qv BORETZ: Let me start 


I was drafted in early 1942 and was in the Air Force for three- 
and-a-half years. I still wanted to write, Toward the end, I 
picked up Variety and I read all the names of people who were 
buying radio scripts. I called up a producer and said, “‘I’d like 
to write for your show.”” He said, **What have you written?”’ 
I told him I had written something in California—which I 
hadn’t, but I didn’t think he would check. I wrote a script for 
him and he liked it, and then people began to hear my work 
/ and they would call and offer me more work. So I began the 
very difficult life of a free-lance writer. I had a young family, 
and I had to beat the bushes for work. But I did more and 
more and I got better and better, and finally people knew me. 
When television began, I was right on the scene, because tele- 


vision began in New York and they went 
written for radio. ia a 


CA: And you'ye said that radio w ~ 
ground for you. : as a very good training 


BORETZ: Yes, | loved radio because it taught me language. 
I always liked language, but I really fell in love with it writing 
for radio. Through language, you were shaping everything— 
the place, the people. And every line of dialogue not only had 
to impart information and show characterization, at the same 
time it also had to be a good line in itself. Just the alliteration 
of the line, or the words you chose, would convey the emotion 
you were trying to get. So it was a great, great teacher. And 
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i t as a young writer with a family, ; 
panies Td ios aoe ot of the war, and out of the pent 
hat, and | didn’t re 
ta ene to do. But going to television was great because 
directors were all from the theatre. 1 we 
tke George Roy Hill, Frank Schaffner, Sidney Lumet, 
Yul Brynner—who was a peg . 
be rehearsed down in an old ballroom on 
New York. All the leading actors in Britain and America would 
come over to work on these shows: : The U.S. “ee 
“Armstrong Circle Theatre,” ‘‘Studio One.’’ It would bi 
nothing to walk into the lobby and see [actors such as] Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke [and] Robert Morley, stars from Hollywood 
as well as from Broadway stage. It was a very, very exciting 
time. “s 
CA: That must be why television drama was so fine in those 
days. It came right out of theatre. 


BORETZ: It was theatre. You rehearsed for two or three weeks, 
and the writer was there, as he is when he’s working on a 
play. If the actor was uncomfortable with something, or a 
scene didn’t work, the writer was on hand to change it. In 
film and television now, it’s the very rare exception to invite 
the writer to be on the set. 1 was fortunate to work with di- 
rectors who would arrange for the studios to pay me to be on 
the set, because they had a tradition of considering the writer 
an important part of the show. There are a lot of directors now 
who get very upset when a writer comes on the sound stage. 
It’s really endemic; it’s been going on ever since the movies 
, were created. The writer is the low man on the totem pole. 
Everybody agrees in private that he’s very important, but when 
it comes to where he stands in the hierarchy, he’s ignored. 
\ LEven today, critics—when they review a show—will often 
\ _ forget to mention the writer. 


| CA: Do people sometimes ask for your advice on how to get 
started as a writer? 


BORETZ: They do, and I say that there’s no rule. You write 
something and then you bang on doors, and if you believe in "“j 
yourself, it will someday happen to you. But you can’t just © 
sit there ina tweed jacket smoking a pipe and think that some- 
one’s going to think of you and call you up. I respect talent 
enormously, and I firmly believe that people with talent will 
make it. There are very few brilliant writers in this country 
who are sitting at home unknown. It just does not happen, <j 


because good talent is very rare and it shi 
; nd it shines 
because it’s so singular. sclaaii 


CA: In your television scripts, you've dealt with such things 
as suicide and a. retardation, and you've scoffed at the : 
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notion that writers can’t tell the truth about those and other 
Serious problems on television. How well do you think tele- 
vision is dealing with the tough subjects now? 


BORETZ: I think it’s kind of tentative. They do the subjects, 
but the problem is that they kind of tiptoe around the edges, 
- They really don’t always get into the heart of the subject. 
That’s not a blanket indictment. I think it depends on the 
_ individual show. If you get a good writer and a fine producer 
|, who's going to fight for this show, you'll get a good piece of 
work. But every writer gets kind df gun-shy. He has to be 
careful that he doesn’t engage in self-censorship. My theory 
is to go for the jugular and then give ground in a very grudging 
way if you have to. Otherwise, you're not going to get on the 
> air, 


CA: Are there any topics you feel shouldn’t be treated on 
television? 


 BORETZ: I would hope not. I feel that’s based on the judgment 
and taste of the people doing the work. Like every other busi- 
hess, it’s got its charlatans, its quick-buck operators, and to 
"me it’s a miracle that as much good work gets done as does. 

But that’s because you’ ve also got a lot of fine people working 
, in it who know what they’re doing. I have enormous respect 
_ for them, and when I see a good show, I get really excited. 


CA: You’ ve written for children. The plays ‘'Follow the North 
Star’ and ‘‘Summer Is Forever’’ were particularly well re- 
viewed. Did you have special concerns and aims when you 
were writing for children? 


| BORETZ: | didn’t know whether I could write for children or 
; hot. Then I began trying it. After I finished these plays and 
they were well received, I was talking about them with Gene 
Wilder, whom I met in my producer’s office. I said, ‘‘I didn’t 
know if I could Write for kids.”” And he said, ‘‘The reason 
you did it well is because you wrote the truth.’? He said, 
"Writing truthfully for children is the whole secret.’’ It’s a 
funny thing. I’ve taught writing. You really can’t teach writ- 
. ing. You can teach craft, the way to structure a show. But 
© obviously you can’t teach writing; that’s innate in the individ- 
ual. And I feel that all good writers work out of their own 
instincts and perceptions. The exciting thing about writing to 
me is that it always comes. I’m not saying it comes in a flash, 
but I seldom get stuck. If you’re tuned in to what you’re doing, . 
if you’re a creative individual, it always happens. Where it 
comes from, you don’t know, but you have a hell of a time. 


CA: You've written more than one thousand television scripts. 
Were most of them free-lance, or mainly commissioned? 


BORETZ: After you’re known as a writer, when people know 
they can get a professional job out of you, you get an audience. 
~ You can call them up and say, ‘‘Let me tell you an idea that 
Ihave.” The networks are so anxious to get material that they 
are very open about listening to people. Of course, if they can 
count on an agent for screening, that’s very helpful. I would 
say in answer to your question that my scripts have been half 
_ Speculated and half commissioned. But things change very 

quickly in television and movies. They’re always thinking that 
the next man coming on is better, so you’re constantly having 
{6 prove yourself—not to yourself, but to them. Of course 
there are times when you have to prove yourself to yourself 
too, when you get beaten down. The egos in this business— 

particularly those of writers—are very weak, including my 


BORETZ 


own. Every time you sit down to write a script, you say to 

ourself, My God, will I know how to do it? Even though 
you've been doing it all your adult life. But then you begin to 
work, and it all comes back. That’s the fun of it. 


The real point is that if you wait for your agent to get you 
work, or you wait for someone to call you, you’re going to 
live a very precarious existence. You’ve got to be a self-starter. 
Whatever your agent gets for you, or a producer calls about, 
is a bonus, It’s a very hard craft, and you’ve got to work at 
it. You can’t expect people to give you things. Besides, if 
you’re any good, you keep getting ideas all the time, and you 
want to do them. : ‘ 


CA: Ideas for television and movies seem to run in cycles. 
Certain types of shows are popular for a few years, and then 
something else comes along. Apart Jrom the obvious sociolog- 
ical indicators, are there any reliable ways of predicting what 
new kind of show or script might work? 


BORETZ: There’s an old joke that the reason ‘‘60 Minutes”’ 
has such a large audience is because half the people watching 
are in the television business looking for ideas. As a matter 
of fact, practically once a month there’s an idea that’s taken 
from ‘*60 Minutes’’ and becomes the ‘‘Movie of the Week.”” 
It happens constantly. This is a condition that goes back to the 
old days in the movies, when they wouldn’t buy original ma- 
terial. They would only buy things that someone else had taken 
a chance on, like a produced play or a published book. That 
meant that someone else had put their money on the line and 
exercised their judgment. That’s changed around in the mov- 
ies. Now they’re very willing to take chances on original ma- 
terial, which I think is healthy and good. But in television, 
they're comfortable with something that’s proven its value 
elsewhere. And it is very cyclical. It can be that way in tele- 
vision because you get material on the air quickly. But in the 
movies, from the time the Script is written, you’re talking 
about a year-and-a-half to two years. If you try to write some- 


thing that’s popular when you start on it, you're liable to miss 
the boat. 


What’s happening in the movies now is the influence of the 
so-called youth market. I really don’t understand that because 
every time an adult movie comes out and it’s good, it does 
extremely well at the box office—like “Ordinary People’’ and 
“Terms of Endearment.’’ But the studios still insist on making 
these horror movies and these kid movies, where boys are 
looking through peepholes at girls. It’s terrible, because they’re 
wasting the heart of what movies can be. I’m getting very 
nostalgic; I’m thinking the studio system of making movies 
wasn't so bad after all. Some wonderful movies came out of 
that. 


¢ 


CA: Does an idea of yours every start as a script for television 
and end up being written for Stage or screen? 


BORETZ: I do have a genesis like that, as a matter of fact. I 
had been working on ‘‘Playhouse 90,” and it had ended. About 
five years later, they decided they were going to revive it and 
call it ‘‘CBS Playhouse.’’ The first thing I wrote for it was a 
play I had always wanted to do about the hidden injuries of 
class in this country, in which a blue-collar worker in his 
forties feels he has wasted his life and that he failed to realize 
the promise of America. As the story develops he begins to 
understand that what he’s done with his life is not so terrible. 
He’s been a man who’s just done the best he could. 


Rae Sen 
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That was going to be the fourth play done on the new show; 
Gene Hackman liked the script, and he was going to play the 
main character. Well, the first two or three shows they ‘aired 
didn’t get good ratings, aad they decided not to continue with 
‘CBS Playhouse.’’ My heart has always been with the theatre, 
as I said earlier. About a year after this happened, I said, I 
like the idea of doing this play for the stage. But I’m not going 
to use that script, because you write differently for the stage 
than you do for television. I took that character and wrote a 
whole new play called ‘‘Made in America.”’ It was the first 
play I’d written, and a year later, in August 1984, it was done 
at the Mark Taper Forum in Los Angeles. It got pretty good 
reviews—not sensational, because it was a work in progress 
and it had been advertised as such, but very encouraging. In 
the audience on opening night was the director-general of the 
Finnish State Theatre. He came over to me and said, “I'd like 
to do this play in Helsinki.’’ And Gordon Davidson said he 
wanted to bring it back to the Forum, but I said there were 
things I wanted to do with it. Before I could leave California 
and get back to work on the play, I had some television offers 
that were very difficult to turn down, so those took some time. 
Now I’m getting back to writing the play, and I’m hopeful 
that nice things will happen with it. 


That all came out of the fact that I have always treated tele- 
vision not as an offshoot of theatre, but I’ve tried to do the 
things that I would hope to write in theatre. I’ve never looked 
down on being a television writer, even though people always 
knock the medium. I think that, whatever you write, you get 
better and better. You always do the best you can, in a way, 
for yourself. Maybe it took me all those years to become the 
writer I always hoped to be, but I feel very much in command 
of myself and my material. The response I get tells me that 
none of the work has been wasted, that the long years of 
writing for radio and television have paid off. I think any good 
writer has a voice, and that voice takes a long time to shape. 
It doesn’t happen overnight. It’s hard to feel sorry for a new 
writer who has an overnight success—whatever that is—be- 
cause success is success, and it’s always wonderful to have. 
But then you have to sustain it. And if you really haven’t got 
the experience and the knowledge, it’s very hard to do. Writ- 
ing is a tough business. But television to me has never, never 
been a waste of time. Not only have I made my living at it 
and brought up a family, but at the same time I have learned 
and learned and learned, and I’ve had a hell of a time. 


CA: Do you watch a lat of television? 


BORETZ: 1 don’t watch the episodic shows at all unless it’s 
something that gets a big huzzah; then I’m curious to see it. 
But I watch periodically. Ill watch something on the networks 
if someone tells me it’s a good show or if the idea piques my 
interest. I watch a lot of the British imports; I find a lot of 
their work much more literate than ours, on a general basis. 


CA: In the movie ‘‘Brass Target,’’ you went beyond the novel 
it was based on—Frederick Nolan's The Algonquin Project— 
to develop the theory that General George S. Patton was as- 
sassinated. Did you do original research for the movie? 


BORETZ: No. I went on the book and then took my own flight 
of fancy. But I had read a lot of things in previous years about 
Patton. There was a great deal of speculation, particularly when 
I was getting out of the Air Force. After the picture came out, 
I got the most extraordinary letter from a doctor who had been 
a captain in the Medical Corps. He had been in charge of a 
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little medical station only ten miles away from where the actual 
accident happened, when Patton’s car ran into the lorry across 
the road. He said that instead of the ambulance bringing Patton 
to his hospital for immediate treatment, he was taken over 
fifty or sixty miles toward Munich. He never could understand 
that. The whole area had been cordoned off; something was 
very much awry. He talked to other people, his suspicions 
began to arise, and he wrote his father about this in a letter. 
When the letter was received by his father, the censors had 
blocked out all that stuff about Patton. 


I obviously didn’t hit the truth, but I have the feeling that, 
together, the writer of the novel and I as a screenwriter came 
pretty close to what might have happened. It’s a very inter- 
esting speculation. But the picture had a tough break. Roger 
Ebert, of the Chicago Sun-Times, gave it a good review. He 
called it things like a classy conspiracy thriller with a very 
literate script and good characters. But just as it opened in 
Chicago, the heavy snows hit and Mayor Jane Byme didn’t 
get the streets cleaned up. That was in 1978. 


CA: You're also a book collector, | believe. Any special 
concentrations? 


BORETZ: 1 concentrate on the Irish Renaissance. I used to 
collect O’Neill, but I don’t any longer. Then I collected [Sean] 
O’Casey. What I’m concentrating on now is [John Millington} 
Synge, Lady [Isabella Augusta] Gregory, and [William Butler] 
Yeats. I also have what I feel is an outstanding collection of 
[James] Joyce. He’s my main man because he was the greatest 
novelist of the century. As a subcollection, I’ve collected all 
the first printings of Ulysses in different languages. Wherever 
I go, I find them. When I was in Spain last year, 1 picked one 
up in Catalan! 


CA: What's missing from stage, screen, or television that you'd 
like to see—and maybe like to write yourself? 


BORETZ: Every writer has his own pet projects, things he 
wants to write about. A few years ago I ran across Robert 
Hayes, the fellow who started the Coalition for the Homeless. 
I wanted to write that story desperately. I thought it was very 
exciting and it would reach forty or fifty million people. I met 
Hayes—he’s very shy—and we had a handshake deal. It took 
me two years to sell it, and then ABC’s ‘‘Theatre of the Week” 
bought it. I called Hayes up to tell him, and he said, ‘Well, 
someone else has entered the picture.’’ The agent Sam Cohn 
had come in with a movie deal for it, so Hayes left me high 
and dry. 1 was very disappointed because I thought it would 
be 4 very important show. It was going to be played by Gregg 
Harrison, who used to play the young doctor in ‘Trapper 
John, M.D.’’ It was all set and everybody was very excited. 
I was just about to write the script when Hayes pulled out. 
That really hurt. 


The problem with dealing with contemporary events in tele- 
vision is that everybody reads newspapers and magazines, and 
you're really competing with everybody else in the field if you 
grab those stories. The only way to preserve your individuality 
and originality is to create your own stories based on your own 
ideas. 


CA: You've shown in your television scripts particularly a 


strong concern for serious personal and social problems. Would 
you like to comment on that? 
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. BORETZ: 1 was an original founder of United Cerebral Palsy 


{UCP] because I had‘a cerebral palsy son. I'd like to read you 
something from the first annual report, which was published 
in 1950 with a foreword by President [Harry S.] Truman, 
There’s a chapter called ‘‘A Dream Come True,’’ It’s about 
how doctors were trying to find out more about cerebral palsy, _ 
and it was very difficult. It said, ‘‘In New York City in 1946, 
there were enough local groups to form the New York State 
Association for Cerebral Palsy, which then became United 
Cerebral Palsy. Then one night in February, 1947, 9 brighter 


spotlight of hope fell in many still- “darkened homes. It was a -! 


radio program, ‘Love Is a Doctor,’ 4 nationwide series ex- 
ploring the unknown. The writer knew his subject. His heart.’ 
was poured into the script that Alvin Boretz wrote, because , 


every word’ he wrote was about his own son. So tremendous . . 
was the flood of inquiries that the sponsor, a copper manu- ; ” 
facturing company, commissioned the writing and publication +3" 
of a small informative pamphlet on cerebral palsy prepared by -< 


the writers of Science Illustrated. Swiftly now, more groups 
were formed throughout the nation. They corresponded with 
each other and discussed forming a united national front against 
a common enemy.’ 


PU OS 
Not only was I a founder of UCP, but J feel that my story— 
the script that I wrote—played a tremendous part in helping - 


UCP become a reality. And that’s one of the reasons why, in °°’ 


later years, I would go to the problems of.society to find a lot 
of my material, I felt that was part of my function as a writer, 
I've always felt very proud of that, and I fee] very encouraged 
by it. It’s one of the things that keeps you going in this terribly 
difficult business. 
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Los Angeles Times, March 3, 1984,’ tit fea “abt 
New York Post, February 22, 1978. ' 
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BOURDIER 


WRITINGS: : 


Sugawara no Michizane and the Early Heian Court, Harvard 
, University Press, 1986, , 


Contributor of research ie he to Monkmenta Nipponica. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A study and t 


lation of Jojin’s "Diary: 
The Record of a Pilgrimage to the 


ien-t’'at_ and Wu-t' ai 


~" Mountains (1072-1073), completion expected in 1989, 


* SIDELIGHTS; Robert Borgen told CA: *'These days, Japan is 
z meg anal: but the fashion is for contemporary affairs. My 


, own interest ig a throwback to the time| when Americans were 


hee 


4. 
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~ more likely to admire Japan’s traditional arts and culture than 
. its contemporary economy..My book, Sugawara no Michizane 


i and the Early Heian Court, introduces the life and times of a 
** ninth-century Japanese aristocrat, Sugawara no Michizane, who 


is one of the most familiar figures in early Japanese history. 
In Japan, he is famed as a literary figure who wrote principally 


.. in Chinege,.a diplomat who proposed that Japan abandon re- 
" lations with China, and a political figure who rose from rel- 
_ ative obscurity to become the most powerful minister at court. 


and finally deified. Even today, 


He is best known, howeyer, not for these real achievements 
but because he was slandered and died in exile after producing 
a last flurry of poems protesting his innocence. Subsequently, 
his angry ghost returned and hounded his mortal rivals to death. 
To placate him, he was posthumously pardoned, promoted, 
he is popularly worshiped as 
4 patron saint of school entrance examinations. 


“notes and appended with a long list of Chinese characters to 


:!*My book is, for better or worse, rc laced with foot- 


* 


New York Times, March 17, 1960, November I. 197, De- ' 


cember 22, 1978. a i 
Sun-Times (Chicago), December 26, 1978. eee 


Variety, June 10, 1959, January 9, 1962, January 28, 1970, 
November 8, 1972. 


—ZInterview by Jean W. Ross 
* * o* 
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PERSONAL: Born August 30, 1945, in Baltimore, "Md,; ee ‘son 
of Isadore Herbert (a lawyer) and Evelyn (a statistician; maiden 
name, Talmadge) Borgen; married Sophia Lee (a historian), 
August 18, 1979. Education: Antioch College, B.A., 1967; 
University of Michigan, M.A., 1969, Ph.D., 1978. ‘ 


ADDRESSES: Office—Department of East Asian Language and 
Literature, University of Hawaii at Manes, 2500 Campus Rd., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822. 


CAREER: University of Virginia, Charlottesville, ‘acting “és 
sistant professor of Japanese, 1975-77; University of Hawaii 
at Manoa, Honolulu, associate professor of Japanese, 1977—., 


MEMBER: Association for Asian Studies. 


AWARDS, HONORS: Research grants from Fulbright, Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, Social Science Re- 
search Council, and Japan Foundation. 


please the specialist. But it is not so technical as to lie beyond 
the grasp of anyone interested in early Japan. My parents read 


’ jt without difficulty. I-hope it will present an alternate view 


of the early Japanese court, one that is more accurate histor- 
ically than the image created by reading the age’s great literary 
masterpieces, such as The Tale of Genji. 


“I chose to study Michizane jn part because he is a colorful 
figure (my unofficial reason), and in part because he offered 
a means of evaluating the impact of Chinese culture on early 
Japan (my official reason). In the future, I hope to return to 
him and study the history of how he was worshiped. First, 


- however, I have decided to further pursue early Japanese re- 


43 


lations with China. My current project is a study and trans- 
lation of the diary kept by a Japanese monk who traveled 
throughout China in 1072 and 1073,) visiting Buddhist holy 
mountains and the imperial court. My draft translation is al- 
ready over five hundred pages long and I have just begun work 
on writing | out the annotation.. When it is done, it should be- 
come my Second book. Some of the diary is rather dull and 
will only interest specialists, but the journey as a whole, told 


in remarkable detail, was a great adventure, and I hope also ~ 


‘ 


to write it up in more accessible fashion to publish separately.’’ 
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BOURDIER, James A(aron) 1929-1987 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Bom February |28, 1929, in Opelousas, 
La.; died November 22, 1987, in Atlanta, Ga.; buried in At- 
lanta, Ga. Photojournalist. An award-winning, widely traveled 
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